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bestowed. No concealment of poverty is attempted ; — the poor 
Mexican family, unlike that of the American or English in sim- 
ilar circumstances, never impoverishes itself still farther by 
forced endeavours to conceal its real necessities. Of such hos- 
pitality as the Mexican dwelling affords the stranger is always 
invited to partake ; and, while the master frankly admits his pov- 
erty, he at the same time uses it as an excuse for the scantiness 
of the repast to which he invites his guest. The stranger is 
not told that his presence is unexpected ; that the butcher has 
neglected to furnish meat, with a threat to patronize him no 
more ; that the bread has just given out, and that there is no 
time to bake or send for a supply, or any of the thousand and 
one excuses a false and foolish pride invents in other lands, to 
conceal its indigence ; — nothing of the kind is resorted to. 
' Somos poorest — we are poor people, — is the honest admission 
made by the Mexican to cover any deficiency in his entertain- 
ment."— Vol. ii., pp. 339, 340. 

We are reluctant to lose this opportunity of reading a 
lecture upon the great question of "annexation," and our 
relations with Mexico, which circumstances have invested 
with no small importance ; but we have no doubt, that our 
readers will think it quite as well, that we have limited our- 
selves to an account of the narratives before us. In taking 
leave of Mr. Kendall, we feel bound to say, that his humor 
is not always such as could be wished ; but he is a liberal 
and keen observer, and an animated writer, and his volumes 
will be sure to give both entertainment and instruction. 



Art. VIII. — The History of the Puritans, or Protestant 
Non- conformists, from the Reformation in 1517, to the 
Revolution in 1688 ; comprising an Account of their 
Principles ; their Attempts for a farther Reformation 
in the Church ; their Sufferings ; and the Lives and 
Characters of their most considerable Divines. By 
Daniel Neal, M. A. Revised, corrected, and en- 
larged, with Additional Notes. By John O. Choules, 
M. A. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1844. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

We are pleased to see an American edition of this valua- 
ble work on political and ecclesiastical history, edited with 
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a care which insures the correctness of its statements, and 
p'aced at a price which brings it within the reach of the 
most humble book-collector. It is reprinted from the text 
of Dr. Toulmin's edition, containing his notes, illustrations, 
and corrections, and thoroughly revised by Mr. Choules, 
the American editor. It now forms, probably, the most 
complete, and, in the main, the most correct account of one 
of the most remarkable bodies of men that ever appeared in 
the world. 

Mr. Choules has executed his task with marked ability. 
His notes give evidence of the care with which he has scru- 
tinized the text of his author, and the extent of his research- 
es into the literature and history of the periods he illustrates. 
He has consulted the most approved works on the subject, 
especially some which have been published since Dr. Toul- 
min's edition appeared ; and has rescued from oblivion many 
a choice sentence and pregnant fact, interred in old and rare 
pamphlets and tomes eaten by time. The editing of the 
book has evidently been a labor of love ; and much has 
been added to make us more familiar with the habits, man- 
ners, modes of thought, and principles of action, current 
among the Puritans, and to enable us to appreciate the posi- 
tion they occupied with respect to their contemporaries. 
Both of the editors are characterized by a love of religious 
liberty, and do not hesitate to give their author a little gentle 
correction when he slips from the principles of toleration. 
Both are Baptists ; Dr. Toulmin an Arian Baptist, Mr. 
Choules a Calvinistic one. In the notes of the former, some 
curious information is given respecting the Unitarians who 
were mingled among the persecuted non-conformists, and of 
the hot disputes which sometimes occurred between men 
confined in one prison, for one offence. 

Mr. Choules occasionally allows a little acerbity to steal 
into his style, in referring to the pretensions of Episcopacy 
and Catholicism ; but not more than could be expected from 
a man who has devoted years to a tract of history, blasted 
by the fire of theological hatred, and red with the blood of 
the saints. It is almost imposible for any person, whose 
pulse leaps at the thought of senseless and brutal wrong, 
done to men whose only sin consisted in being purer and 
more honest than their contemporaries, to travel through cir- 
cumstantial details of rapine and murder, without occasion- 
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ally letting loose his tongue, both at the perpetrators and at 
the systems under which such crimes were sanctified. Such 
little deviations from the bland and opinionless impartiality, 
with which such enormities should be contemplated, must 
be forgiven to those who edit narratives of religious feuds 
and persecutions. 

The Rev. Daniel Neal, the author of the work, lived at 
a period when the ardor of theological dispute and recrimi- 
nation had become allayed, and when the history of the Pu- 
ritans could be written with the calmness requisite for truth 
and fairness. He was -born in 1678, and died in 1743. 
The first volume of his history appeared in 1732. He was 
a clergyman of the old school of laborers, once so common in 
New England, writing two sermons a week for thirty years, 
devoting eight or twelve afternoons in the month to visiting 
his congregation, and after wearing out brain and body in the 
service of his people, dying at last with the pen literally 
trembling in his hand. Though, in his doctrinal sentiments, 
a Calvinist, and a sturdy defender of his creed, he appears 
to have been temperate and just to others, disliking warfare 
on points of faith, and especially opposed to that mode of 
argument which addresses the reason through penal laws and 
machines of torture. He was what the world, almost univer- 
sally, would call a good man, — performing all the relations 
of life with exemplary fidelity, and presenting a character 
which infidelity could not but honor, and even licentiousness 
respect. We believe that he aimed conscientiously at truth 
in his history, and was incapable of a deliberate perversion 
of fact. The general fairness of his statements, though 
doubted at times, has never been successfully impugned. 
All the errors which criticism has discovered in his work 
arose either from the imperfection of his materials, or that 
unconscious bias towards his own party, from which the 
most candid minds are not always free. His character in 
every respect shines well, as contrasted with that of his op- 
ponents, Grey and Warburton, who brought in question his 
historical honesty. The candor of such a critic as Dr. 
Grey may be estimated by his edition of Hudibras, in 
which he seems to have taken great delight in prowling 
amidst the literary filth of Charles the Second's time, to 
rake up morsels of ribaldry, originally directed by sensualists 
and renegades against the Puritans, and which by the mercy 
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of the world, would otherwise have been allowed to rot 
out of existence. The fierce, unjust, domineering spirit of 
Warburton, whose vast learning was held in bondage to par- 
adox and bigotry, and who passed to preferment and power 
through the gate of sycophancy, was not peculiarly fitted to 
criticise, or even consistently to abuse, such a man as Neal. 
At any rate, all the light which has been shed on the times 
since the original work was written has flowed freely into the 
minds of its editors, and any mistakes into which the author 
may have fallen have been rigorously corrected. As it now 
stands, it can be taken as a reliable history, in which matters 
of fact and matters of opinion are cautiously discriminated. 
The style of Neal's work, if it does not evince a large 
command of expression, is still not deficient in many excel- 
lences. It contains numerous passages of that homely 
eloquence, which springs from simple earnestness of feeling, 
and finds its way directly to the heart. There is occasion- 
ally much felicity in the selection of words embodying 
homely fancies, and which convey the sense by suggesting 
an image. This characterizes, indeed, almost all the school 
of writers to which Neal belonged, and gives to many of the 
forgotten pamphlets of the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a raciness of style more expressive than elegant. 
There is, at times, considerable picturesque quaintness in 
Neal, and not unfrequently a kind of half-suppressed irony, 
which relieve the business-like character of the general com- 
position of his history. We have not found the book dull. 
By occasionally skipping or condensing an account of some 
Non-conformist preacher, in whose biography the author's 
pen is a little too liberal of ink, and disregarding a few ab- 
stracts of voluminous documents, we think it would please 
the general reader. The honesty and simplicity of the 
writer's nature shine clearly through his style, and give it an 
originality and freshness which it could not derive from a 
more scrupulous rhetoric and a less natural arrangement. 
In the narration of facts, the disposition of arguments, the 
compression of evidence, the review of disputed questions, 
and often in the keen criticism of motives, and clear insight 
into matters overladen with passion and verbiage, the style 
and the mind of Neal are displayed to great advantage. It 
is difficult to resist the conclusion, that the intention of the 
author in writing his work was not to serve any party or 
vol. lx. — no. 126. 19 
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private views, but that bis object was, in his own words, to 
do " some service to the cause of truth, and to the religious 
and civil liberties of mankind." 

We think the publication of this book timely, apart from 
its historical value and interest. The great principle on 
which rested equally the justice of the Reformation, and the 
Puritan secession, is now often called in question. Authority 
once more declares its right to supersede conscience. The 
thoughts and feelings of the tenth and fourteenth centuries are 
translated into the language of the nineteenth. Propositions, 
long considered as truisms, are now attacked as paradoxes. 
Archbishop Laud has his eulogists ; Luther his detractors. 
The right of the individual mind to form its faith from the 
most thoughtful and candid perusal of the Bible is denied. 
All the blood that has been shed, all the tortures which have 
been endured, all the miseries which have been suffered, to 
convert this principle into an established fact, are thus im- 
plied to have been wasted. The world has been battling 
blindly to establish a great heresy, repugnant to right rea- 
son and to the word of God ; and the inference is, that 
many of the martyrs have but " passed out of one flame 
into another." If this right of individual judgment be a 
mere figment of the brain, the wars into which it has led 
some o*f the best and noblest of the race are the greatest 
satires on human folly and depravity ever written in blood 
and consecrated by suffering and heroism. 

We know and deprecate the evils of dissent, and the 
evils which flow from the unrestrained exercise of individual 
judgments in matters of religion. Atheism and fanaticism — 
the one denying, the other degrading, God — are the two pits 
into which the inquirer is liable to fall, who casts off au- 
thority and trusts to his own mind. The volumes before us 
are full of examples which tell against kirk as well as against 
church. Senseless doctrines, accompanied by bigotry equal- 
ly senseless ; hatreds taking the name of duties ; passions 
wearing the guise of revelations ; pride and conceit speaking 
the language of conscience , — these too often meet us among 
the zealots who were associated with the Puritans, and 
among all great bodies of men who have opposed religious 
hierarchies. The dunce and the enthusiast are ever ready 
to supplant the established superstition with the superstition 
of ignorance and heated passion. But evils as bad as these 
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cling to the best efforts of man, and arise from the imper- 
fection of his nature. Besides, it should not be forgotten, 
that it is chiefly persecution that forces men into fanaticism. 
The dreams and ravings of zealots, wrought into uncontrol- 
lable excitement by the discipline of torture and confiscation, 
are arguments against the extravagant pretensions and wan- 
ton cruelties of the oppressors who drove them mad. That 
English liberty has been preserved and extended, that the 
rights of the human mind in matters pertaining to govern- 
ment, as well as religion, have not suffered a disastrous 
eclipse in the shadow of absolutism, is owing to the deter- 
mined stand taken by the Puritans, as a body, for liberty of 
conscience, and to the indomitable energy with which they 
fought, with the sword and with the pen, against civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. There were evils accompanying 
non-conformity ; but who can compare them with those which 
must have followed a tame acquiescence in the exactions of 
the prelacy and the king ? It is too common to pass over 
these pioneers and martyrs of English freedom, and refer 
the results of their labors to the agency of less powerful 
and more selfish spirits. " How many earnest, rugged 
Cromwells, Knoxes, poor peasant Covenanters, wrestling, 
battling for very life, in rough, miry places, have to struggle, 
and suffer, and fall, greatly censured, bemired, — before a 
beautiful Revolution of Eighty-eight can step over them, 
in official pumps and silk stockings, with universal three- 
times-three ! " 

In Neal's History, we have circumstantial accounts of the 
errors of both parties. We should be the last to apologize 
for those of the Puritans. Bigotry and exclusiveness derive 
no charm from being practised by persecuted sects. But 
we think a distinction is to be made between the intolerance 
of men who persecute to sustain themselves in office and 
dignity, and those who persecute from honest though mis- 
taken views of the necessity of certain doctrines to salvation. 
Besides, persecution is a bad school in which to learn tolera- 
tion. If a body of men be deprived of their dearest rights 
for professing conscientious opinions, it is natural that they 
should attach more importance to those opinions than if they 
were allowed their free exercise. It not only makes them 
more sturdy champions of their belief, but it leads them into 
intolerance towards others. The most impolitic course for 
a dominant party to pursue is, to array the passions on the 
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side of dissent. In England, it has ever been the fashion to 
support the established church, and discourage secession, by 
coercion and exclusion ; yet all that the state, the pillory, and 
civil disabilities have done is, to multiply dissenters, and 
widen the breach originally made. In the case of men like 
the Puritans, — men of iron, to whom all the principalities 
and powers on earth were as nothing compared with the 
commands of God, on whom worldly comforts and worldly 
miseries could not operate as temptations or dissuasives 
where the interests of religion were concerned, — such a 
course comes under that melancholy class of offences which 
are blunders as well as crimes. It has been eloquently re- 
marked, by one of the most prominent statesmen of the age, 
that, " even when religious feeling takes a character of extrav- 
agance and enthusiasm, and seems to threaten the order of 
society, and shake the columns of the social edifice, its prin- 
cipal danger is in its restraint. If it be allowed indulgence 
and expansion, like the elemental fires, it only agitates and 
perhaps purifies the atmosphere ; while its efforts to throw 
off restraint would burst the world asunder." 

Few religious writers have excelled Neal, either in ardor 
or argument for liberty of conscience. He has anticipated 
Macaulay in several propositions contained in his paper in 
the Edinburgh Review, on " Church and State " ; and, 
indeed, most of Macaulay's writings on the period of the 
Rebellion and the Protectorate evince a close study of 
Neal. Though the latter preserves a strain of decorous 
loyalty and contented submission to the settlement of the 
clashing claims of Churchmen and Dissenters by the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, he has many sly thrusts at the injustice and 
imperfection of the laws. He takes the position, in one of 
his prefaces, that it is the office of the civil magistrate to 
protect his loyal subjects in the free exercise of their reli- 
gion ; not to incorporate one religion into the constitution, 
and make conformity to that the test of loyalty and faith. 
He contends, that religion and civil government are distinct 
things, and stand upon a separate basis. " To incorporate 
one religion into the constitution, so as to make it a part of the 
common law, and to conclude from thence that the constitu- 
tion, having a right to preserve itself, may make laws for the 
punishment of those that publicly oppose any one branch of it, 
is to put an effectual stop to the progress of the Reformation 
throughout the Christian world ; for by this reasoning our 
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first reformers must be condemned " ; and he proceeds to 
show, that, if a subject of France wrote against Catholicism, 
he might, on the reasoning of Churchmen, be punished as a 
disturber of the public peace, because " Popery is sup- 
ported by law, and is a very considerable part of their con- 
stitution." 

The exercise of private judgment on matters of religion, 
if it sometimes produces superstition, more often overthrows 
error. It is that intellectual action among a people, which 
gives vitality to their worship and creeds. It prevents 
faith from degenerating into a ce emony, and transfers belief 
from the lips to the soul. It is almost the only limit to the 
besotted bigotry, or the smooth indifference, which so of- 
ten accompanies unquestioned religious dogmas. It is al- 
ways most active when the established form of religion is 
most tyrannical or most debased. And it is the school in 
which true manliness and true godliness of character are 
nurtured. The faith that has grown up in a man's soul, 
which he has adopted from his own investigations or his 
own inward experience, is the faith that sustains men in 
temptations and in the blaze of the fires of martyrdom. 
In faith like this, we perceive the heroic element in the 
character of the Puritans. It is this which endows their 
history with so many of those consecrations usually con- 
sidered to belong exclusively to poetry and romance. To 
a person who sees through the mere shows of things, 
the annals of the Puritans are replete with the materials 
of the heroic. There is no aspect of human nature more 
sublime, than the spectacle of men daring death, and 
things worse than death, under the influence of inspiration 
from on high. Their actions, thus springing from religious 
principle, and connected by a mysterious link with the invis- 
ible realities of another world, impress us with a deeper ven- 
eration than we can award to the most tremendous struggles 
for terrestrial objects. That is no common heroism, which 
fears nothing but God's justice, which braves every thing 
for God's favor. That is no common heroism, which 
breasts the flood of popular hatred, which bares its forehead 
to the thunders of dominant hierarchies, which scorns alike 
the delusions of worldly pomp and the commands of worldly 
governments, which is insensible to the jeers of the scoffer 
and the curse of the bigot, which smites at wickedness girded 
19* 
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round with power, which is strong in endurance as well as in 
action, which marches to battle chanting hymns of devotion- 
al rapture, and which looks with an unclouded eye to heaven 
amid the maddening tortures of the rack. Men who have 
thus conquered the fear of death, the love of ease, the temp- 
tations of the world, who have subdued all the softer passions 
and all the sensual appetites to the control of one inflexible 
moral purpose, who have acted through life under the sense, 
that there is a power on earth more authoritative than the de- 
cisions of councils, and mightier than kings, are not the men 
whom worldlings can safely venture to deride, or for whom 
placid theologians can afford to profess contempt. 

The debt of gratitude, which the world owes to the Puri- 
tans, for the stand they took for the rights of conscience 
and the liberties of mankind, has never been freely paid. 
Their influence on modern civilization, moral, religious, and 
political, has rarely been justly estimated. The austerity of 
their manners, the peculiarities of their speech and dress, the 
rigor of their creeds, have been allowed to divert attention 
from their manifold virtues. Yet it would be difficult to 
name any body of men, connected by a religious bond, that 
has been so fruitful, not merely in divines, but in warriors, 
statesmen, and scholars. Milton, Selden, Hampden, Crom- 
well, Eliot, Pym, Knox, Baxter, Bunyan, among many 
others eminent in action or speculation, are names which 
have become woven into the texture of history. In the de- 
partment of theology, the labors of the Puritans have been 
absolutely gigantic ; and whatever may be the estimate of 
their importance, no one can fail to appreciate the prodi- 
gious masses of learning which they patiently piled up as de- 
fences of the gospel, and the acuteness and grasp of thought 
with which they often seized the darkest and most tangled 
questions of metaphysical divinity. 

But it is in the position they occupy in English history, 
that we most delight to contemplate the Puritans. We be- 
lieve, that, as a body, they were the most sincere and zeal- 
ous advocates of the Reformation. The taint of selfishness, 
of political expediency, of worldly ambition and worldly 
lusts, is seen in the motives which influenced the secession 
of the Church of England from the Church of Rome. It 
was a political more than a religious movement. It had its 
first inspiration from appetite, not from conscience. We 
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reverence the Puritans for their honesty, in refusing to sub- 
mit to the exactions of the new oppression, — for their dis- 
like of any coquetry between Protestantism and Popery, — 
for their opposition to the mingling of temporal with spiritual 
interests, and to the cooperation of the church in the sins and 
corruptions of the state. Their stern and sturdy adherence 
to what they deemed the requisitions of conscience and the 
will of God will never cease to act as an inspiration to all 
who raise, in after times, the banner of revolt against ac- 
credited tyranny and established falsehood. Through the 
reign of Elizabeth, of James the First, of Charles the First, 
of Charles the Second, constantly pelted as they were with 
satire, and exposed to the most brutal wrongs and contumelies 
— with literature, fashion, taste,, power, all arrayed against 
them, — they ever preserve those titles to respect, which cling 
to virtue and religion. Compared with the greedy politicians, 
the time-serving priests, the effeminate and dissolute cour- 
tiers, the venal writers, who honored them with their hatred 
or their ridicule, they loom up in almost colossal propor- 
tions, and frown rebuke on the corruptions of their age. 
We are not blind to their errors; we do not sympathize with 
their theology; we could wish that much of their enthusiasm 
had received a better direction, and that much of their piety 
had been accompanied by more kindliness of spirit ; but 
when we consider the trials they underwent, the school of 
persecution in which they were trained, the character of the 
abuses which they assailed, the meanness and baseness of too 
many of their adversaries, and the inestimable services they 
rendered to the world, their faults and errors seem to dwindle 
before the light of their faith, their virtue, and their heroic 
self-devotion. 

The Puritans — there is a charm in that word which will 
never be lost on a New England ear. It is closely associat- 
ed with all that is great in New England history. It is hal- 
lowed by a thousand memories of obstacles overthrown, of 
dangers nobly braved, of sufferings unshrinkingly borne, in 
the service of freedom and religion. It kindles at once the 
pride of ancestry, and inspires the deepest feelings of nation- 
al veneration. It points to examples of valor in all its modes 
of manifestation, — in the hall of debate, on the field of bat- 
tle, before the tribunal of power, at the martyr's stake. It 
is a name which will never die out of New England hearts. 
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Wherever virtue resists temptation, wherever men meet 
death for religion's sake, wherever the gilded baseness of 
the world stands abashed before conscientious principle, there 
will be the spirit of the Puritans. They have left deep and 
broad marks of their influence on human society. Their 
children, in all times, will rise up and call them blessed. A 
thousand witnesses of their courage, their industry, their sa- 
gacity, their invincible perseverance in well-doing, their love 
of free institutions, their respect for justice, their hatred of 
wrong, are all around us, and bear grateful evidence daily to 
their memory. We cannot forget them, even if we had suf- 
ficient baseness to wish it. Every spot of New England 
earth has a story to tell of them ; every cherished institution 
of New England society bears the print of their minds. The 
strongest element of New England character has been trans- 
mitted with their blood. So intense is our sense of affilia- 
tion with their nature, that we speak of them universally as 
our " fathers." And though their fame everywhere else 
were weighed down with calumny and hatred, though the 
principles for which they contended, and the noble deeds 
they performed, should become the scoff" of sycophants and 
oppressors, and be blackened by the smooth falsehoods of 
the selfish and the cold, there never will be wanting hearts 
in New England to kindle at their virtues, nor tongues and 
pens to vindicate their name. 



Art. IX. — 1. Remarks on the Seventh Annual Report 
of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. Boston : Little & Brown. 
1844. 8vo. pp. 144. 

2. Observations on a Pamphlet entitled " Remarks on the 
Seventh Annual Report," &c. [By George B. Em- 
erson.] Boston : Little & Brown. 8vo. pp. 16. 

3. Reply to the " Remarks " of Thirty-one Boston School- 
masters on the Seventh Annual Report, &c. By Hor- 
ace Mann, Secretary of the Board. Boston : Fowle 
& Capen. 8vo. pp. 176. 

No inhabitant of Boston or its immediate vicinity needs to 
be informed of the causes and nature of the unhappy contro- 



